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Base Map from U. S. Geological Survey 
Map shows the location, population size, and 1950-60 population growth rate of the 77 major metropolitan 


areas of the U. S. in 1960. The 77 areas have been divided into five equal groups of 15 or 16 areas, 
ranked according to their rates of growth (see Footnote to Table 2). 


If reproduced in whole or in part, credit must be given to URBAN LaNnp and to the author. 








Plan-itorical . . . 


The Federal Interest in Urban Open Space 





It is a sad reflection on the inertia of urbanism in the United States that 
the cities and States of the Union—with a few notable exceptions—have to be 
prodded into taking action for their own betterment by having held out to them 
the bait of Federal aid. 

Such has been the history of urban renewal—again with a few notable 
exceptions—and such appears to be the pattern emerging for the preservation 
of open space in and around our expanding urban areas. 

Reflecting this trend is a bill (S-858) introduced in Congress on February 9, 
by the Honorable Harrison A. Williams, Jr., Senator from New Jersey and member 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency. Lest we be misunderstood, let it 
be said that the objectives outlined in this bill, regardless of the source of funds, 
are not only commendable but essential. 

These objectives as set forth in the bill are similar to the well-considered 
open space legislation already in effect in California: 





“To authorize the Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
to assist States and their political subdivisions in preserving open space land 
in and around urban areas which, for economic, social, conservation, recrea- 
tional, or aesthetic reasons, is essential to the proper long-range development 
and welfare of the Nation’s urban areas and their suburban and rural environs. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States cf America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the 
‘Open Space and Urban Development Act of 1961.’ 


Findings and Purpose 


“Sec. 2. The Congress finds that a combination of economic, social, governmental 
and technological forces have caused an unprecedentedly rapid and wasteful 
expansion and sprawl of the Nation’s urban areas, which has created critical 
problems of service and finance for all levels of government and which, com- 
bined with a rapid population growth in such areas, threatens severe problems 
of urban and suburban living, including the loss of valuable open space land 
in and around such areas, for the preponderant majority of the Nation’s present 
and future population. 

“It is the purpose of this Act to help prevent the spread of urban blight 
and deterioration, to encourage more economic and desirable urban develop- 
ment, and to help provide necessary recreational, conservation and _ scenic 
areas by assisting State and local governments in taking prompt action to 
preserve open space land which is essential to the proper long-range development 
and welfare of the Nation’s urban areas, in accordance with plans for the 
allocation of such land for open space purposes.” 

Briefly, the legislation: 


(1) directs the Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency to 
undertake a thorough review of the programs under the jurisdiction of that 
agency, as well as other Federal-aid programs, to more effectively utilize and 
coordinate their operation so as to contribute to the open space needs of the 
urban areas. He is also directed to make recommendations on the extent to 
which Federal land holdings should be made available for open space purposes. 

“(2) provides for a program of low-matching grants for open space land 
acquisition in and around urban areas. The Federal share would be 25 percent 
of the ccst, or 35 percent in the case of a grant to a regional body embracing 
the entire urban area. The bill authorizes $100,000,000 a year for five years. 

(3) prohibits assistance after three years unless the proposal for acquisi- 
tion is in accordance with an open space plan that is a part of a comprehensive 
plan for the urban area as a whole. For the first three years, acquisitions would 
have to be in accordance with whatever available plan is largest in geographical 
scope, if any. 

“(4) requires detailed planning for the future use and development of 
largely open fringe areas whenever open space land is acquired within a sub- 
stantially larger open area. 

“(5) requires the preservation of open space land wherever possible and 
appropriate with a minimum of public expenditure through the utilization of 
such techniques as acquisition of development or easement rights, foreclcsure 
of tax delinquent property suitable as parkland or which can be traded, and 
so forth. 

(6) requires that disposal of any land acquired or preserved with assistance 
under the Act have the approval of the Administrator and be in accordance with 
a comprehensive plan for the urban area as a whole. The proceeds from any 
disposal are to be used to further the objectives of the Act. 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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NEW SHOPPING CENTER 
MANUALS 


Members’ attention is called to the 
descriptive flyer and order blank for 
two new manuals on shopping centers, 
which you received with your January 
Urban Land. 

The Standard Manual of Expense 
Account for Shopping Centers is avail- 
able now at $5.00 per copy. This 
manual, is the natural outgrowth of the 
desire of shopping center developers for 
a common language. It outlines a 
method whereby accounting informa- 
tion can be arranged to meet the day- 
to-day needs of management. 

Operation Shopping Centers will be 
available shortly after March 1, at a 
special price to members of $15.00. This 
208-page volume digests the best think- 
ing of the nation’s most experienced 
shopping center managers on successful 
special events, exhibits, publicity, ad- 
vertising, research, and merchants asso- 
ciations. 

Order your copies now. 


February, 1961 


February, 1961 4 
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METROPOLITAN AREA GROWTH IN THE UNITED STATES, 1950-60 


By Jerome P. Pickard, Research Director 
Urban Land Institute 





Editor’s Note 


The following analysis of metropolitan growth in the 
United States is an interim step between the Institute’s 
Research Monograph 2, Metropolitanization of the United 
States by Dr. Pickard (published in 1959) and a similar 
analysis we hope to make in updating this Monograph 
in light of the Census of 1960. Preliminary checks of 


the Monograph projections and 1960 Census data show 
a remarkably close correlation for many areas. 

The value and direct application of this type of infor- 
mation is reflected in the numerous letters we have 
received since Monograph 2 was released. Typical of 
these comments is the one from Eldridge Lovelace of 


Harland Bartholomew and Associates: 

“The important thing about Dr. Pickard’s book, inso- 
far aS we are concerned, is that it enables us to have 
the benefit of what is, in effect, a nation-wide study of 
the future distribution of national population. While 
we check each estimate for an individual metropolitan 
area very closely and compare it with independent esti- 
mates based upon our analyses of local peculiarities in 
the local basic economy, we have yet to find a major 
discrepancy.” 

We hope that this analysis will prove to be equally 
useful. 








Metropolitan area growth is on the 
march in the U. S. A.—the population 
facts revealed by the 1960 Census con- 
firm the projected dimensions of this 
growth. During the 1950-60 decade, 
the national population increased by 
28 million persons—from 151 million to 
179 million (including our two new 
states, Alaska and Hawaii). In this 
same period, 77 major metropolitan 
areas increased their population by 19 
million (from 70 to 89 million) while 
the rest of the country grew from 81 to 
90 million population. Sixty-eight 
percent of the national growth of popu- 
lation went into major metropolitan 
areas with 1960 populations of 250,000 
or more. About five-sixths of the net 
national population increase took place 
in metropolitan counties as defined by 
the Census Bureau (including smaller 
metropolitan areas). Although popula- 
tion declined in many individual cities 
which are parts of major metropolitan 
areas, only one of the 77 major metro- 
politan areas experienced a decline in 
population during the decade. In 17 
areas, the population growth rate 
equalled or exceeded 50 percent for the 
1950-1960 period. 


Regional Distribution of Metropolitan 
Growth 


The most significant fact about met- 
ropolitan area growth in the United 
States is the great differential between 
the Metropolitan Region and the out- 
lying regions of more rapid growth. 
The 40 major metropolitan areas of the 
Metropolitan Region increased their 
population from 48.4 million to 57.5 
million—a gain of 19 percent. But the 
37 major outlying metropolitan areas 
grew from 21.7 million to 31.7 million— 
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an average growth rate of 46 per cent! 
Table 1 shows the distribution of major 
metropolitan growth. 

Regional metropolitan area growth 
rates in the Floridian, Southwest, and 
California Metropolitan regions were 
twice or more the national average rate. 
Only the two regions comprising the 
Metropolitan Region were below the 
U. S. average rate in growth; their 
proportion of major metropolitan area 
population dropped from 69 percent to 
64.5 percent of the U. S. total during 
the decade. If this trend continues, the 
population of major metropolitan areas 
in outlying regions of the U. S. will 
equal or surpass that of the Metropoli- 
tan Region by the year 2000, although, 
because of their greater future number, 
the average population size of the out- 
lying metropolitan areas will be some- 
what smaller.» 


Table 2 shows the regional distribu- 
tion of major metropolitan areas accord- 
ing to their 1950-1960 population growth 
rate. The distributions between the 
Metropolitan Region and outlying re- 
gions are almost reversed: 33 of the 
40 major areas in the Metropolitan 
Region grew at less than the U. S. aver- 
age rate, whereas, 29 of the 37 major 
outlying areas grew faster than the 
national increase rate of 27 percent. 
Fifteen metropolitan areas grew at 
more than twice the national growth 
rate for metropolitan areas; eleven of 
these were in the southwestern quarter 
of the country, three were in Florida, 
and one was a satellite of metropolitan 
New York-Northeastern New Jersey 
(see Figure 1). Seven metropolitan 





b See Table D, Appendix F, in the author's 
monograph, Metropolitanization of the United 
States (Washington, Urban Land Institute, 
1959, Rsch. Mon. 2). 


TABLE 1. 


POPULATION AND POPULATION GROWTH, MAJOR METROPOLITAN 
AREAS,* UNITED STATES, 1950-1960, BY REGION 


Population Population Growth, 

















: Number (in thousands) 1950-1960 
Region of Areas 1960 1950 Number Percent 
Atlantic Metropolitan 19 31,124 26,727 4,397 + 16% 
Great Lakes-Midwest 
Metropolitan 21 26,346 21,623 4,723 + 22% 
METROPOLITAN, subtotal 40 57,470 8,350 9,120 + 19% 
Southeast 6 3,773 2,941 832 + 28% 
Floridian 4 2,497 1,292 1,205 + 93% 
Mid-Southwest 7 4,793 3,314 1,479 + 45% 
Mid-West 4 3,246 2,558 688 + 27% 
West 5 3,295 2,493 802 + 32% 
Southwest + 1,505 814 691 + 85% 
California Metropolitan 6 12,145 7,990 4,155 L §2% 
Hawaii 1 433 316 117 + 37% 
OUTLYING, subtotal 37 31,687 21,718 9,969 + 46% 
UNITED STATES, TOTAL 77 89,157 70,068 19,089 + 27% 
“a See Table 6 at end of article for detailed list of individual metropolitan areas, and 
appended note on the definition of areas 
Page Three 








areas grew at less than one-half the 
national metropolitan rate of increase; 
five of these were in the Northeast, and 
two (Pittsburgh and Birmingham) were 
centers of the heavy iron and steel 
industry. 


Variation in Population Growth With 
Metropolitan Area Size 


In general, the small and medium- 
sized metropolitan areas have higher 
growth rates than the largest metro- 
politan areas. This relationship cannot 
be separated from regional location— 
since only five of the 21 metropolitan 
areas of 1 million or more population 
are located outside of the three metro- 
politan regions (Atlantic, Great Lakes- 
Midwest, and California). Within these 
metropolitan regions, the higher growth 
rate of medium-sized and_ smaller 
metropolitan areas is quite evident (see 
Table 6), outside of these regions, the 
relationship is not consistent. How- 
ever, because of the prevalence of met- 
ropolitan areas of medium and smaller 
size in the outlying regions, combined 
with their higher relative growth rate 
within the metropolitan regions, the 
average growth rate for the smallest 
sized group (250,000 to 499,999) of areas 
was twice the rate for the ten largest 
areas in the 1950-1960 decade (see 
Table 3). 


Other Measures of Metropolitan Area 
Population Growth 


Two commonly used measures of 
population growth are: (1) amount of 
increase, and (2) rate of increase. When 
the growth of U. S. metropolitan areas 
in the 1950-1960 decade is examined in 
terms of these measures, some signifi- 
cant facts are revealed. For example, 
one-half of the total amount of increase 
in major metropolitan areas occurred in 
eleven areas with the greatest amounts 
of increase, while the remaining 66 
areas accounted for the other half. To 
this extent, major metropolitan growth 
(expansion of housing, commercial and 
industrial development, etc.) was con- 
centrated in relatively few (only one- 
seventh) of the major centers. 

It is worth noting that the average 
growth rate for the eleven leading 
metropolitan areas in amount of growth 
was the same as the overall average 
(27%). In the discussion of population 
growth which follows, it is important 
to bear in mind the amount of popula- 
tion and of population growth in any 
metropolitan area as well as its rate of 
increase. 
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TABLE 2. 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF MAJOR METROPOLITAN AREAS, 
UNITED STATES, BY THEIR 1950-1960 POPULATION GROWTH RATE é 





Highest Second Middle Fourth Lowest 

Region Fifth Fifth Fifth ‘Fifth Fifth =TOTAL 
Atlantic Metropolitan l 2 3 3 10 19 
Great Lakes-Midwest 

Metropolitan _ 3 6 9 3 21 
METROPOLITAN, subtotal 1 3 9 12 13 40 
Southeast — 2 2 1 i 6 
Floridian 3 1 — — — + 
Mid-Southwest z 4 1 — — 7 
Mid-West — — 3 1 — +t 
West — 3 — 1 1 5 
Southwest a — — — — 4 
California Metropolitan 5 — — 1 — 6 
Hawaii —- 1 —_ — — 1 
OUTLYING, subtotal 14 11 6 4 2 37 
UNITED STATES, TOTAL 15 16 15 16 15 77 
Growth rates for each category: 

Highest fifth, + 298% to — 54%; Second fifth, + 52% to + 33%; Middle fifth, + 30% to 
+ 25°; Fourth fifth, + 24% to + 18%; Lowest fifth, + 17% to — 14%. 

TABLE 3. 


POPULATION GROWTH RATE AND METROPOLITAN AREA SIZE, 
1950-1960, UNITED STATES 











Population Population 
Metropolitan Area (in thousands) Growth 
1960 Population Size 1960 1950 Percent 

TEN LARGEST AREAS: 

New York-Northeastern N. J. 14,759 12,912 14% 

Chicago-Northwestern Ind. 6,794 5,586 22% 

Los Angeles 6,743 4,368 54% 

Philadelphia 4,343 3,671 18% 

Detroit 3,762 3,016 25% 

San Francisco-Oakland 2,783 2,241 24% é 

Boston 2,589 2,411 T% 

Saint Louis 2,060 1,719 20% 

Pittsburgh + 2,007 1,833 9% 

Washington 2,002 1,464 37% 
10 Larcest AREAS, TOTAL 47,844 39,741 20% 
11 Next Areas (1-2 mill.) 13,979 10,648 31% 
23 Next AREAS (0.5-1 mill.) 1,711 11,369 38% 
33 Next AREAS (250-500 thousand) 11,623 8,310 40% 
ToTaL, MAaJoR METROPOLITAN AREAS 89,157 70,068 27% 

* Redefined area (see footnote after Table 6). 

TABLE 4. 


AMOUNT OF POPULATION GROWTH, MAJOR METROPOLITAN AREAS, 
UNITED STATES, 1950-1960, SHOWING GROWTH RATE 

















Population Population 
Growth Growth Rate 
Metropolitan Area 1950-1960 Percent 
(thousands) 
Los Angeles 2,375 54% 
New York-Northeastern N. J. 1,847 14% 
Chicago-Northwestern Ind. 1,208 22% 
Detroit 746 25% 
Philadelphia 672 18% 
San Francisco-Oakland 543 24% 
Washington 538 37% 
San Diego 476 86% 
Miami 440 89% 
Houston 436 54% 
Tampa-Saint Petersburg 363 89% 
11 LEADING AREAS 9,643 27% 
10 Next AREAS# 3,182 38% 
56 REMAINING AREAS 6,264 24% 
GRAND TOTAL 19,089 27% & 
= 10 next in order (with increases ranging from 250 to 352 thousand): San Jose, St. Louis, 
Dallas, Phoenix, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Cleveland, Baltimore, Denver, Atlanta, and Ft. 


Lauderdale. 
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Fort Lauderdale, Fla., grew at the TABLE 5. 














highest rate of increase (298% gain) MAJOR METROPOLITAN AREAS WITH FASTEST AND SLOWEST 
+ and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was the only POPULATION GROWTH RATE, 1950-1960, UNITED STATES 
; . , thi 1 oO 
AL major area W hich declined (14% loss) ees tine esedatein 
) during the decade. The ten areas of Metropolitan Area 1950-1960 _ 1960 
fastest and slowest growth are shown (thousands) 
in Table 5: TEN FASTEST GROWING: 
, or : +298% 
) Only one of the fastest growing areas, —_— ne = _ 
San Diego, had reached 1 million popu- San Jose T oo 642 
5 lation by 1960, though Miami was Phoenix ! — 664 
4 approaching the mark. On the other Miami is pein a 
‘ ¢ hand, three of the slowest growth Tampa-Saint Petersburg -" are 
5 areas, Boston, Pittsburgh, and New Tucson 1 _ 266 
4 York-Northeastern New Jersey ex- San Diego t = 1,033 
6 ceeded 2 million in population, and the Sacramento T =o a 
1 last-named was our largest metropolis. Albuquerque pos ~ 80 ; 262 
; All of the ten fastest growing areas San Bernardino-Riverside** + 71% 440 
were in Florida, the Southwest, and = porar 10 AREAS - 96% 5.851 
7 California, while seven of the ten areas 
of slowest growth were in the Atlantic TEN SLOWEST GROWING: 
to Metropolitan Region. If these trends Wilkes-Barre** — 14% 251 
continue, as they may be projected to Worcester** L 4% 271 
do, they will complete a dramatic geo- Providence 1 1% 816 
graphical redistribution of our metro- Boston 1 7% 2.589 
politan population during the next two Pittsburgh** _ 9% 2.007 
jon or three decades. The population Albany-Schenectady-Troy + 10% 568 
_ growth trends of the last two decades Birmingham 1 14% 635 
- already reveal this acceleration of out- Allentown-Bethlehem** 1 14% 299 
lying metropolitan growth. New York-Northeastern N. J. ~ 14% 14,759 
Portland (Ore.) + 14% 692 
Future Projection of Trends of the Dy 
, "Ae | 9% 99 ) 
1950-1960 Decade ee AREAS 12 22,888 
: ; ** Redefined area. 
é Looking just nine years ahead, to ee 
1970, the magnitude of metropolitan 
population growth appears startling. If LIST OF MAJOR METROPOLITAN AREAS 
r trends of the past decade continue, “ Table 6 is a list of major metropolitan areas, showing their 1960 and 1950 
national population will reach 211 mil- population, and growth rate for the decade. 
lion by April 1, 1970. If the major 
metropolitan areas of 1970 account for TABLE 6 
70 percent of the U. S. population MAJOR METROPOLITAN AREAS, UNITED STATES, BY REGION, 1960, 
- erowth of Oia deeniie, they will reach POPULATION, AND 1950-1960 POPULATION GROWTH 
C » , 
a total population of 114 million—in REGIONand , POPULATION (Thousands) Growth Rate 
about 94 major areas. Areas within ° 
the Metropolitan Regicn, increasing at ATLANTIC METROPOLITAN: 
AS a rate of 14 percent, will reach 67 mil- New York-Northeastern New Jersey 14,759 12,912 L 14% 
lion population, while outlying areas, —e ois aa. 7 
‘ion gaining at an average rate of 40 per- Washington eae re = 
_— cent. should reach a total population of ee nai — a 
— ” li r Providence 816 760 7 
47 million. The total growth of these Norfolk-Portsmouth 579 446 30 
areas—21.5 million persons for the Albany-Schenectady-Troy** 568 514 10 
decade—amounts to an increment at Springfield (Mass.) 479 414 16 
least equal to the growth of these same Hartford® an = 33 
areas for the 1950-1960 decade. This Monmouth-Ocean Seashore> 342 , 218 37 
Bridgeport 335 274 22 
i growth rate of 23 percent for the decade Wilmington** 319 229 40 
canned Kia 19 37 : 
of the sixties is a more accurate mea- Oe ita 399 361 if 
; ici . i <. | Worcester** 271 261 4 
sure of anticipated metropolitan ex beanie 366 330 16 
pansion than the national average Wilkes-Barre** 251 291 — 14 
projection of 17 percent increase in 
population. To provide for the physi- GREAT LAKES-MIDWEST METROPOLITAN: 
> soc; ‘ . Chicago-Northwestern Indiana 6,794 5,586 + 22% 
cal, social and economic needs of more  petroit 3,762 3,016 25 
than 20 million additional people in 94 Saint Louis 2,060 1,719 20 
. ~ Pittsburgh ** 2,007 1,833 9 
- metropolitan areas, and more than 25 Cleveland 1,797 1,466 23 
| million in all metropolitan areas, is a aroagkien ae ‘oo = 
Louis, large order for the present and imme-_ Cincinnati 1,072 904 18 


diate future. (Continued on Next Page) 
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LIST OF MAJOR METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(Table 6—Continued) 


POPULATION (Thousands) 
1960 1950 


REGION and 
Metropolitan Area** 


Growth Rate 
Percent 


GREAT LAKES-MIDWEST METROPOLITAN 


Louisville 
Indianapolis 
Columbus (Ohio) 
Rochester (N.Y.) 
Dayton** 

Akron 


Toledo** 

Youngstown** 

Syracuse** 

Grand Rapids 

Flint** 

Davenport-Rock Island-Moline 
Canton (Ohio) ** 


SOUTHEAST: 


Atlanta** 
New Orleans 
Birmingham 
Memphis 


Nashville 
Mobile 


FLORIDIAN: 


Miami 

Tampa-Saint Petersburg 
Jacksonville 

Fort Lauderdale 


MID-SOUTHWEST 


Houston 
Dallas 


San Antonio 
Fort Worth 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa** 
Wichita 


MIDWEST: 


Minneapolis-Saint Paul 
Kansas City 

Omaha 

Des Moines 


WEST: 


Seattle** 

Denver 

Portland (Ore.)** 
Salt Lake City 
Tacoma** 


SOUTHWEST 


Phoenix 

El Paso 
Tucson 
Albuquerque 


CALIFORNIA METROPOLITAN 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco-Oakland 
San Diego 


San Jose 
Sacramento 
San Bernardino-Riverside** 


HAWAII: 
Honolulu** 33 316 37% 


** Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area as defined by the U.S. Bureau of the Budget, and 
in the 1960 Census is used in every case excepting those metropolitan areas in which 
urbanized area population was less than 80 percent of the SMSA total. In these areas. marked 
by asterisks (**) the area has been redefined to conform to the 80 percent minimum 
requirement, in order to make the definition more nearly comparable with other metropolitan 
areas. In one SMSA, Toledo, a significant urbanized population resides beyond the SMSA 
area limits (in Wood County, Ohio) and the area was therefore expanded. ~ 

+ Metropolitan area not defined by U.S. Budget Bureau; principal cities 
Red Bank, Long Branch, Asbury Park, Point Pleasant, and Lakewood 
New Jersey. 


included are: 
(unincorporated), 


Data for a few metropolitan areas in the South and West are tentative and 
subject to revision after publication of all 1960 Census Reports, maps, and tabu- 
lated data. 

Because of a broader definition in Table 6, the population in many cases 
cannot be compared directly with the 1960 projections in the author’s monograph 
Metropolitanization of the United States. A direct comparison may be made for 
all standard metropolitan areas which did not change their area from the 
1956 definition. 
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PLAN-ITORIAL 
(Continued from Page 2) 

“(7) permits the Administrator to 
use no more than five percent of the 
authorization to make grants to com- 
munities that wish to encourage cluster 
developments in accordance with a 
comprehensive plan. Grants could be 
made for 10 percent of the cost of any 
open space land over 25 acres dedicated 
permanently and without cost to the 
community by any subdivider or de- 
veloper, provided the community per- 
mits construction of at least the same 
number of dwellings on the non- 
dedicated portion of the land that would 
have been permitted on the tracts as a 
whole had the open space not been 
dedicated. 

“(8) amends the Housing Act to en- 
courage the provision of parks, play- 
grounds and recreational areas in urban 
renewal projects. The Federal gov- 
ernment would be permitted to bear 
full cost of the land put to such use. 
This is to overcome the fact that many 
cities are unable to create such parks 
because they not only have to bear part 
of the cost of acquiring and clearing 
the land, but they also lose substantial 
potential tax revenue that they would 
otherwise obtain by selling the land 
for new commercial and residential 
development.” 

Commendably, the definition of open 
space recognizes the economic as well 
as social values. As used in the Act, 
the term “open space land” means any 
open or preponderantly open land, in- 
cluding agricultural land, in and around 
urban areas which (1) has economic 
and social value as a means of shaping 
land use and community development 
in a more economic and desirable man- 
ner; (2) has recreational value; (3) 
has conservation value in protecting 
water supplies, providing water pollu- 
tion or flood control, and preserving 
forest, wildlife, fishery, or other natural 
resources; or (4) has historic, scenic, 
or aesthetic value. 

Implicit in the bill is the metropolitan 
and regional approach to the problem. 
Here, perhaps, has been the major 
roadblock to local action and one where 
all but a few States have dragged their 
feet. 

The progress of this bill will be 
watched with interest. The vacuum 
that can be produced and retained 
in a physics laboratory is not present 
in the field of urban growth and devel- 
opment. When it occurs on the politi- 
cal scene through the inaction of the 
cities and States of the nation, it will 
eventually be filled by the only other 
agency in a position to do so—the 
Federal Government. 

For those readers who may wish to 
review the practical justification for 
and application of open space in the 
urban scene, a rereading of ULI Tech- 
nical Bulletins 36 and 40 is suggested. 

M.S.W. 


February, 1961 
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